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. 118, lind 13, for honour, read honeft, 
121, line 4, fears, read tears, 
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DEATH. A FRIEND, 
R N O V E K 


BY THE 


Avruon of de BASTARD, 
Se. Sc. 
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Friend to the wretch whom every friend forſakes ; | 

I woo thee death ;---In fancy's fairy paths 

Let the gay ſongſter rove, and gently trill 

The ſtrains of empty joy -- life and its joys v 

I leave to thoſe who prize them. | 
| g | PorTEOUS, 
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CH ARLES MACKENSIE: 


* W 


70 U: profeſs your atdaitmen 
my dear Mackenſie, at my long 
lenge; and unkindly attribute it 
to a want of friendſhip, When it pro- 
ceeds from the real .anguiſh of my 
| doul, and dhe, «rel impoſſibility of. 
ever obtaining, the dear, the lovely | 
object, which my! fond heart ſo 
| Abatingly adorey _You.. condemn - 
Vox. I. B the 


„ 


e * +a $f 14 * * 


this impetnofi , the OH as you 

bern it of my paſſiens, and affeb- 

| tions. I glory in it, and more 

Il than equally def piſe your cool; Phi- 

_ , Jofophic, calm indifference. I was 

| born to feel every ſenfation in the 
moſt violent extreme; and tho I 

Fa ſuffer at this time, agonies, which 

[18 your, conſtitution keeps you \6xempt 

from, and ignorant of the, force of, 

1 would rather be their eternal vio- 

tim, than be only capable of luke- 

warm emotions. Lou ſmile at my 

folly, as you term it, perſevere i in 

your opinion, I can never alter 

mine. Vbu kno to hat a. degree 

I adore Miſs Elliot, every feeling 

of 
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of a heart naturally violent, andſuſ@» 


ceptible, was centered im her. 


Every paſſion gave way to love. I 
forgot the endeavour to improve a 
fortune which was too confined for 
the Abetality of my heartz I forgot 
the ardent deſire which I before en- 
tertained of embracing the profeſſion 


of Arins. I forgot every thing but 


her, and the willy to render myſelf 
beloved, but alas! I never ſucceed- 
ed. The ſinze fity and ardour of my 


the ſucceſs of it: and u bilit I ſtrove 


10 inſpire in ber | boſom ſimilar feh- 


ſations, ſhe trembled at the impetus- 


fty of mine. The wild impatience | 
IP B 2 of 


1 | & my tenderneſs fighteped her, and 
2 whilſt ſhe alone oceupied each 
thought, and wiſh, 1 was conſiders 
ed as an object of terror arid aver- 
fion ; this was enough! to deſtroy 
me, but 1; ſtruggkd againſt it. I 
roſe ſuperior to that misfortune, nor 
ſuffered the weight of it entirely to 
depreſs and overwhelm me, bim this 
laſt miſery of which you'are, ignor- 
ant, has overcome my fortitude, and 
almoſt hurried me to madneſs and 
deſperation. Tell me not that the 
_ impoſſibility of poſleſſing, ſhould en- 
able me to conquer my paſſion, 
Charles, Charles, that, is weak rea- 
ſoning, and originates from a tran- 
8 


0 
quil mind; beſides how idle, how 


fallacious is ſuch argument, and 
how totally inconſiſtent with that 
reaſon of which you boaſt ſo much: 
was I likely to obtain her my diſ- 
treſs, and deſpair would then be ab- 
ſurd, and ridiculous, but it is that 
very impoſſibility which you wiſh to 
perſuade me ſhould triumph over 


my paſſion, that encreaſes the force 


of it, and finks'me into deſpondeney. 
How eaſy is it to adviſe with a heart 
at reſt. You never loved: and thoſe 
feelings from which our own na- 
tures are exempt, we weakly im- 
agine it an eaſy taſk for others to 
overcome. But let me tell you, that 

- I your 


* 3 
1 


0) 


| your too great benevolence is more 


then your fortune can ſupport, that 


your Philoſophic reſeatches are in- 


jurious to. your health, that you 
ſhould ſuppreſs that extreme ſenſi- 


bility, that lively commiſeration, 


for the afflictions of others, which 
tortures your heart with miſeries not 
its Own, was J to ſay this, would 
you not laugh at and deſpiſe me? 
Yet my dear friend, you ſee by your 
perſeverance, that. you impair your 
fortune, health, and happineſs : 


ceaſe then conjure you. to condemn 


me, but as happineſs is not the lot 
of mortality, permit every one to be 
e that way which their i in- 
clinations 


C F-'# 


clination leads them ; ; for as Gray . 1 
4 To each his ſufferings, all are men, 
« Condemn'ld alike to groan: 
4 The tender for anothers pain, | 


« The unfeeling for his own.” 


You have frequently expreſſed your 

approbation of my brothers conduct, 
of that calm ſedateneſs of diſpoſition 
which he poſſeſſed, and the abſolute 
dominion. which he had acquired 

over his paſſions, Deluded Men! 

how eaſy are we the dupe of appear- 

ances, and of what uſe is our boaſt- 

ed reaſon, when we are ſo frequent- 

ly ſlaves of impoſition. I had not at 
that time any thing.to offer in oppo- 
ſition 


8 


* 


1 ſitlon to what you advanced, but 


the difference of our age, he you 
know is full fifteen years older then 
me, of courſe he had been longer 
converſant with the world: and I 
have heard you frequently ſay, that 
a long acquaititance, or familiarity 
with any thing, deadens the acute- 
neſs of our feelings towards il. E. 
imagined that to be his caſe: and at- 
tributed his ſeeming inſenſibility to 
that cauſe. Alas! he had other mo- 
tives—Motives which have deſtroy- 
ed and ruined me for ever. But to 
be more coherent. You know that I 
believed Miſs Elliot to be an Or- 


| phanz as ſuch ſhe conſidered herſelf, 
F | 1 knew 


(/ 9. 0 


I knew her fortune was but a ſmall 
one, and.tho' my own was not ſo 
affluent as for ber ſake I could 
haye wiſhed, I thought af the 
could love like me, we muſt be 
happy. My Father had ſeveral ad- 
vantageous offers of marriage made 
to him on my account, but J reſo- 
lutely perſevered in rejeAing them 
all, had been unacquainted with, 
Miſs Elliot I. ſhould not have àcted 
otherwiſe, forl ner would profeſs 
a paſſion 'T did not” feel, ' for the 
poſlef ion of millions. 1 am not en- 
titely free from  ySuthful ambition, 
but I ſcorn mercenary deſigns, and 
am above every ſelfiſh, intereſted 


view. 


* * 
* 


been united to the daughter of an 


(1% 


view, But I wander from the ſubject, 


I had kept my brother entirely ig- 2 
norant of my acquaintance' with gr 
Miſs Elliot, till by accident he diſ- 8 | 
covered a letter of mine to her. I 2 
ſnudder to think of the dreadful * 
explanation - which followed. - Oh | i 
Charles pity me when 1 tell you, B 
that ſhe is his daughter by a private . 
marriage. He had when very young A " 


Officer, but knowing the 'warmth 
and implacability of my Fathers' re- 
fentment, he had carefully conceal: 
it from his knowledge. His wife in 
the firſt year introduced into the 
world the object of my unfortunate 
paiton, 


- 


0 nn P, 


paſſion, and in less then another 
quitted i it herſelf. To conceal the 
child effeQually from my Father, | 
my Brother had her always called 
by her mother's name; and the 
family in which ſhe was placed be- 
lieved her, to be an orphan, . My 
Brother exprefled the utmoſt com- 
paſſion for my diſtreſs,” and aſked 
with a kind of trembling i impatience, 
if his Daughter was ſenſible of my 
affection, | When I aſſured him of 
he contrary, notwithſtanding every 
endeavour to conceal, it, I could 
plainly diſcern that he was leſs 
en wy grief, than delighted 
| i 6 chat 


0 12 


chat ſhe was inſenſible of my tendet- 
neſs. He began to read me a long 
LeQure on the government of my 
paſſions; he told me it was far 


more meritorious to overcome our 
own unwarrantable defi ires; tha to 


ſubdue a world; chat the greateſt 


hero muft be wretched in the midſt 
of conqueſt, if he was à ſlave to 
Himſelf, and that the / moſt abject 


flave would ſtill be free, if be was 
able to eonquer bis own frailties and 


errors. My patience entirely for- 
ſook me, 1 could not bear it any 
longer, but ſuddenly ſtarted up; if 
. you fir, faid I, had practiſe what 
| you with ſo much coolneſs and mo- 


deration 


a ond alk > Ai as an.” 1 
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deration preach up to me, thisidefs 
ſertation would haye been {pared 
for had you ſacriſiced your paſſion 
to filial obedience, N J ſhould! nei» 
ther have wanted your commiserat 
tion or advice, ſay ing this I leſt him, 
nor waited for his anſwer, Now 
think Charles if L have not cauſe 
for grief, too great Was the oppo- 
ſition which the lovely Olivia her- 
ſelf gave to my paſſion; there need- 
ed not the laws of heaven and nature 
againſt it; it as ſurely ſufſicient to 
curſe and. deſtroy me, that it 
ſhould be hopeleſs, and unfortu- 
nate, without being alſo ſinful and 
.criminal. My Father is ignorant 
Vor. I. of 


(14 ) 
of the circumſtance of my Bro- 
ther's marriage, but Miſs Elliot 
knows him for her Father, and me 
for her uncle; Curſt relationſhip ! 
but what moſt wounds me, and 
diſttacts my heart, is the pleaſure 
which ſhe evidently ſhews at my 
no longer being allowed to declare 
my paſſion, ſhe delights in the cruel 
barrier that ſeperates us, and feels 
no commiſeration for the moſt 
wretched, moſt impaſſioned, and 
moſt faithful of mankind. Oh 
Charles to what frailty, or cruelty 
in our diſpoſitions, and nature is 
it owing, that we are ever inſen- 

ſible” to the pains of a paſſion which 
5 — 


( Is } 


we do not return. I have ſeen 
Olivia ſympathize with every other 
diſtreſs; I have ſeen her mourn 
with the afflicted, and unfortunate 
but yet tho? I hourly die for her, 
tho' ſhe knows that T am a prey to 
deſpair and miſery, yet is ſhe re- 
gardleſs of my ſufferings, nor pities 
the ſevereſt anguiſh which human 
nature can ſuſtain; is it that the 
aſſiduities, the ſolicitudes of love, 
when coming from thoſe we behold 
with indifference, are diſguſting, 
and hateful to us? Can the tender- 
eſt and moſt fervent paſſion of the 
human heart, be ever unpitied even 
by the moſt tender Strange incon- 

C'z fiſtency} 


C ab. 

fiftency ! For every other disappoint- 
ment we meet with commiſeration; 
and yet love is the only one that 


effectually baniſhes our peace: if 


my ambitious, my intèreſted views 


are fruſtrated, I meer with conso- 


lation from ſome other paſſion, ſome 
other pursuit, if my health is impairs 
ed, in the kindneſs; the anxious ten- 
derneſs of my friends, I forget ev- 


ery pain z—but if I doat on one 


who beholds me with indifference 
there is no longer peace, or tran- 
quillity for me every paſſion is 
absorbed in thath nor is there an 
4vocation, or ſtudy which can ba- 


| - nin it from the mind, nor an en- 


„ joyment 


„ 


C 17 


ment which can compenſate, or re- 
compense one for that loſs ; it renders 
us inſenſible to every | bleſſing of 
Life, and gives additional force to 
every misfortune; what human oc- 
currence could give me pain if I 
was beloved, 1 could even ſupport 
the certainty of never poſſeſſing her, 
nay even if I was at liberty to de- 
clare my paſſion, I think I ſhould 
be contented—is it an unnatural 
affection? ſurely not my dear Charles, 
and if it is, how am I culpable ?— 
they are ſensations which are enfor- 
ced on me, they are not my own 
choice, how unjuſt i is the world, 
were the. circumſtances of my 


C 3 loye 


— — — 
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generally known, every one would 


condemn the wretched Seymour for 
his ill-fated paſſion for his Neice; 
they would fay that the laws of 
nature and religion were violated, 
and because I am miſerable, ac- 


cuse me of guilt—is my love a 


crime? ſure I am that it has ef- 
fectually deſtroyed me: — you urge 


me to overcome it, it would be a 
vain attempt, a fruitleſs endeayour, 


beſides it is the very nature of that 


paſſion, that those who are moſt 


ſtrongly attached are the greateſt 
ſufferers, and there js an infatu- 


ation ever attending it, that let it oc- 


caſion us the ſevereſt pains we never 
| 4 with 


(19.) 


wiſh to regain our tranquillity by 

indifference, this may appear incon- 
ſiſtent to you who never loved, 
but I that ſpeak from experience, 
can aſſure you it is an indisputable 
truth, and before we can form a 
wiſh to forget, it 'is more than 
half accompliſhed; I believe it to 
be also the case in every ſtrong 
{cnsation of the heart, for if we 
conceive an antipathy to any one 
however powerful the motives may 
be which ſhould make us wiſh 
to regard them, we cannot in re- 


ality deſire to conquer our aver- 
fion. To love Olivia is no crime, 
but do not imagine that I ſhall 
| attempt 


Ta )2 


to deny but the gratification of it 


would be ſinful. In my opinion 
no man can be truly virtuous, 
whose natural propenſities are not 
vicious, he may be negatively good, 
but if he bas not in his heart 
incitements to vioe, he ſacrifices 


; nothing to virtue, and only acts 


conformable to his own inclina- 
tions; ſome have an caſineſs of dis- 
poſition, which pardons every injury 
because they are incapable of re- 


ſentment, and the harbouring of it 
is painful to themſelves; I do 


not deny but this is a happy tem- 
perament of mind, but the "poſles- 
or of it would be vain and abſurd 
770 to 


( 2 1 


to arrogate to himself any merit 
from it, in my opinion it would 
be more than infantine folly- But 
bow different; how far more meri- 
torious is that mans conduct, who 
feels in the higheſt degree every 
indignity and injuſtice committed 
againſt himſelf, whose dispoſition 
is revengeful, and implacable, and 
yet who from reaſon, and the con, 
viction that the indulgence of eve 
ry unſocial paſſion is criminal con- 
quers and ſubdues it—fuch- a man 
I will allow to be vain, but a 
man like that is incapable of vani- 
ty. Will not the fame argument 
extend: to every paſſion undoubt- 

edly 


(4) 


undoubtedly i it will; he who has not 
trong inclinations' ſol women, 
pooſſeſſes no merit in not being 4 
ſensualiſt, as he who loves not 
wine has no virtue in being ſober; 
yet we almoſt all indulge the moſt 
prevalent deſire of our hearts, yet 
dare to reprobate our friends, and 
acquaintance for not conquering 
theirs ; and because it happens to 
be different from ours, and we feel 
no wiſh to indulge in the exceſſes 
| that are moſt pleaſing and ſedu- 
cing to them, we conceive the 
taſk to be eaſy, and boaſt of our 
own forbearance, when perhaps it is 


what is quite contrary and abhor- 
rent 


* — 


our 
8 it is 


bhor- 


rent 


463 


to our nature, and inclinations, I 


Car my dear Mackenf ie you will 
think that I am reducing virtue to 
a very ſmall compals, indeed when 
] confider the unlimited indul- 
gence . which we almoſt all, give 
to gur fayourite paſſion, I may 
ſay that Tentirely baniſh it—how- 


ever that may be, I wall all- 
ways perſevere in my preſent op- 
inion, and in that regard for you, 
which is the only conſolation leſt 


to the unhappy, 


Henry Seymour, 


( 24) 
CHARLES" MACKENSIE, Th 
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1 4 
1 can alſore my dear Seymour 


| chat 1 ſincerely ſympathize with 


his unhappineſs; and at the fame 


time am too well convinced that 


all arguments of consolation would 


be entirely fruitleſs, as you are 


reſolved to persevere in 4 paſſion 


which will terminate in your de- 


ſtruction. Do not think me unfeel- 


ing, when I tell you, that I con- 
ider the diſcoyery of your re lation- 
lap 


9 

ſhip to her; as far from being an 
unfortunate circumſtance, it un- 
doubtedly will furniſh you with 
additional motives to enable you to 
overcome your paſſion; you la- 
ment that you cannot ſpeak to her 
on that ſubject, you ought rather 
to rejoice at it, as the leſs you allow 
yourſelf; to dwell on the recollec- 
tion the more likely you are to 
triumph cover it. When you .had 
the uncontrouled liberty of decla- 
ring your ſentiments, what return 


did you receive, or what impres- 
sion did you make on her | heart? 
had ſhe ever conſented to be 
yours, :ſhe would have been for- 


( 6 ) 


ced to 1 compliance by your im- 
portunities, not won by your af- 
fection, would ſuch a conſtrained 
acquiescence have ſatisfied a mind 
like yours, that is at once ar- 
dent and. delicate, and only to be 
made happy, by ſympathetic ar- 
dour, and a mutuality of tender- 
neſs and ſentiment; no my dear- 
eſt Henry you deceive yourſelf if 
you imagine otherwise; truſt me 
had not nature placed an uncon- 
*querable barrier between you, 
you never could have been happy, 
tis the heart, the concurring mind, 
che reciprocation of endearments 


"and "wang fondneſs, that alone 
__ makes 


62 
makes our intercourse with the 
woman that we love delightful, 
to poſſeſs her on any other terms, 
finks the connection to worse than 
brutal, you ought my dear friend 
to be pleased that ſhe is indif- 
ferent to you; did ſhe love you 
there would be her diſtreſſes ad- 
ded to your own, and you never 
would be able to rise funerio- 2 


£ Ss wc wt 


this weakneſs, My dear friend, 
you bring the indulgence I give 
to my feelings as a reason why 
I ſhould extenuate yours; there 
is not any motive to induce me 
to combat mine. Can you with 
equal juſtice ſay the ſame? you 

| D 2 tell 


( 28 ) 
tell me that my liberality is more 
than my fortune can ſupport; I 
deny it, I have every convenience; 
every requiſite of life, and only refign 
what would procure me the idle 
luxuries, and diſſipated ſuperfluous 
_ pleaſures, of it, to ſatisfy the real 
wants and neceſſities of others. 
Is that injuring my fortune? no 
my Henry, tis improving it in the 
moſt laudable manner, tis exemp- 
ting my beart ſrom regret, remorse 
and diſappointment, and purchaſ- 
ing real happineſs, and ſincere, 
unembittered pleaſure. Next you 
ſay chat my Philoſophic reſearches 
are injurious to my health: the 
human 


( 29 ) 


human mind muſt be occupied, 
and if our thoughts are entirely 
idle, for want of other employ- 
nt they turn upon ourſelves, 
and torment us with ideal miſeries, 
and fancied ills; pardon me if I ſay 
that 1 am apprehenſive that is in 
ſome meaſure your caſe: Heaven 
has placed me in a ſituation, and 
bleſſed me with a contented mind 
which ſaves me from every ſelfiſh 
diſtreſs; but ſhall I for that rea- 
ſon be inſenſible to the pains, the 


- miſcries of others? ſhall I because 


Iam happy myſelf, regard with 
indifference the wretchedneſs of my 
fellow creatures? Heaven implanted 

D 3 in 


(39) 
in every. buman breaſt the ſocial 
ſentiments of pity, and compaſlion, 
and as we are all in ſome" meaſure 


dependent on each other, thoſs 
feelings are neceſſary to induce us 


to aſſord our relief, and aſſiſtance; 
we all feel it—and I muſt believe, 
that nothing but a long aſſociation 
with the worſt part of mankind, 
and having often experienced 
_ treachery, and ingratitude, can ef- 
face that ſacred. impreſſion, even 
from.theworſt of us; why ſhould 
your di ſappointments make you con- 
clude that there is not in this 
world | happineſs? Perfect felicity 
[here is not attaſnable, nor ought 
r e | 11 


( 3r ) 


it to be ſo; it is prepared above as 


a reward for virtue, and we in 
ſome meaſure anticipate the enjoy- 
ment here, from the hope of it, 
and conſciouſneſs of not being 
wholly undeſerving; that man my 
Seymour who abſtains from doing 
evil, who as far as his circumſtances 
and abilities will allow, does all the 
good in his power, who ſubdues 
every 'inordinate wiſh and deſire, 
and permits his reaſon, and his 
conſcience tobe the ruling principles 
of his, conduct: that man can never 
be entirely wretched: let cvery hu- 
man occurence unite to diſtreſs him 
he looks beyond it ; he has a con- 


{olation 


( 32 ) 


ſolation within himſelf, certain that 
it is but a temporary evil which he 
has to ſtruggle with. I have no 
occaſion to reverſe the picture, and 
ſhew you the man ſurrounded and 
favored with the ſmiles of fortune, 
carreſſed and courted by the flatter- 


ers that ever attend on affluence, 


yet whoſe life is ſtained with guilt, 
you can form a judgment of the 
feelifigs of his mind, with what 


regret he looks backward on his 


paſt life, what diſappointments 


attend the preſent, and ,with what 
diſmay, diſpair, and horror, he re- 


fleas on the future. I allow that I 


believed your Brother was able to 


triumph 
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triumph over every weakneſs, too 
true I was miſtaken ; but thoſe are 
circumſtances which in ſome mea- 
ſure excuſe his indiſcretion, and the 
breach of duty to his Father, but he 
has at laſt met with a puniſhment 


for it, in knowinghimſelf to be in- 


ſtrumental to your miſery: reflect 


= how much more powerful are the 


motives which ſhould induce you 
to conquer your affection; for 
ſhame my dear Seymour, over- 
come this weakneſs, which is at 
once diſgraceful, and criminal : you 
argue on the nature of love, like a 
lover, was I to oppoſe reaſon to your 
E ſophiſtry, it would be un- 

availing 


( 34 ) 

availing; In that manner tho gay, 
the libertine Sir Charles Mordaunt, 
defends his favorite principles; you 
was acquainted with him ſome 
years ago, but he informs me he 
has not ſeen you fince his return from 
Paris. What a ſtrange inconſiſtent 
character is his, with a heartjuſt, 
generous, ſincere, and liberal; with 
n enlightened, and improved 

underſtanding, it is impoffible to 
eſteem him, and thoughtleſs as he 
is, and an abſolute ſlave to his ſen- 
ſes, it is equally impoſſible to deſ- 
piſe him; it is to an imprudent, 
ill- placed affection, that all his 
follies and errors are owing: when 
I was 


« 3s ) 


I was firſt acquainted with him, 1 


never knew a more amiable, a more 


unexceptionable character; his gaiety 
was tempered with diſcretion; .and 
with very ſtrong paſſions, his con- 
ſideration for the feelings of others 
ever prevented every improper gra- 
tification; he was doatingly en- 
amoured, (to make uſe of his own 
expreſſion) of a Miſs Byron, ſhe 
ſeemed equally attached to him, he 
was at that time every thing that 
2 woman of ſentiment, and deli- 
cacy could wiſh or deſire ; his per- 
ſon is graceful and elegant, and his 
manner free from that haughty 


preſumption which diſtinguiſhes 


the 


't 96) 
- the generality of our young men 
of faſhion; rhe Lady however was 


 foon tired of affecting tenderneſs, 

or if ſhe ever felt it, her inclina- 
tion changed; Sir Charles's life was n 
depaired of; in the poſſeſſion of her t 
he had fixed his every hope of hap- d 
t] 


Pines, he tried to ſoften her breaſt 
in bis favour, but finding every | 
endeavour ineffectual, he had too 
much pride to complain, and too 
much tenderneſs to reproach; by the 


repeated importunities of his friends 
he was at laſt prevailed. on to leave 
England: he went to Paris where 
after a reſidence of three years he 


has returned to his native country. 
I muſt 


2 HM e e i 


1 
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I I muſt do him the juſtice of ſaying 
that he is free from that grimace, 
and foppery, which diſtinguiſhes 
moſt young men in their return from 
that Country, but he is entirely 
diveſted: of that tender ſenſibility, 
that generous conſideration, for the 
feelings of others, which once fo 
ſtrongly marked his character, and 
made him ſo amiable; the treat- 
ment which he has met with from 
Miſs Byron, has ſteeled his heart 
againſt every permanent attach- 
ment; but tho' ſhe has given him 
a diſguſt to the principles of wo. 
men, and induced him to believe 
that ** treacherous, deſigning, 
Vor. I. a and 


(33 ) 
and unfaithful, the warmth of youth 
and his 'too great ſuſceptibility of 
diſpoſition, will not permit him to 
renounce: them; his attachments 
are numerous, and as he feels in 
them neither real tenderneſs, or eſ- 
teem, of courſe they are tranſient, 

and novelty, and variety is what 
he is ever purſuing: yet in the 
midſt of his wanderings, his heart 
ſtill ſighs for Maſs Byron, nor can 
he ever hear her name without 
apparent emotion: it may appear 
inconſiſtent, and contradiQting, 
but the inconſiſtancy of his conduct, 
originates from the fidelity of his 
heart, afid the ability of his affec- 
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tions. His actions gricve mg, 
but it is in vain. to remonſtrate; I 
am hurt to ſee a man whoſe nature 
is generous, ſincere, and compaſ- 
ſionate, eternally aQing, in the 
moſt baſe, moſt. diſengenuous, and 
eruel manner, and that with the 
utmoſt | coolneſs, and unconcern, 
as if he was . purſuing the moſt 
laudable conduct: he is inſenſible 
both to pity; compunction, and 

remorſe, he follows, he purſues 
with unabated ardour, and too of- 
ten ſucceeds, he then abandons: 


the charm, is fled, and the thoughts 


and recollection of Miſs Byron har- 
dens his heart againſt every female 
E 2 diſtreſs, 


MY 


diſtreſs, he conſiders them all un- 
grateful like her, at the ſame time 
that he feels they have not half her 
power of charming; unjuſt, unge- 
nerous as Mordaunt is, in his tran- 
ſactions with women, he would 
ſacrifice his life, and fortune for his 
friends, or go any lengths to re- 
lieve diſtreſſed merit, or reſcue 
in jured worth from oppteſſion: his 
virtues) his attiable qualities all 
originate from bis heart, and his 
vices” from an unhappy, and too 
early attachment to .a © worthleſs 
| deſpicable woman. wheſkver his 
conduct is the ſubject of our dif- 
courſe, he will always ſay, if Lou- 

910 iſa 


iſa 


(4) 
Louiſa had died whilſt I believed her 
to be ſincere, as the whole ſex can- 
not attone for her loſs, ſo had, I 
loved, and reſpected them for her 
ſake, 1 ſhould neither have been 
a ſeducer, or betrayer, as you term 
me. but my dear Mackenſie, I was 
firſt ſeduced, firſt betrayed, and 
now am only making repriſals: 
you ſay that tho! Miſs Byron, is 
faithleſs, there are many that are 
ſincere, but how are we to; diſcayer 
it, how preſerve ourſelves from 
impoſition, what tender aſſurances, 


what proteſtations of eternal love, 
and fidelity, have I not recieved 


from her; what woman could haxe 
E 3 more 


( 42 9 


more the appearance of ſincerity, 
and every virtue than the had; 
Oh! Mackenfie do not imagine that 
if ber cruelty t to me has extended 
no farther than an alteration in her 
affection, but I could have forgiven 
wy it might have proceeded from 
an opinion ſhe had too haſtily in- 
dulged of ſome excellence, and 
merit which I do not poſſeſs, and 
pleaſed with my tenderneſs for: her, 


E 

the had fondly given me credit, . 
for time might have diſcovered the 1 
fallacy of her opinion, and an al- t 
teration of affection, would un- | 
Goubtedly have been the natural t 
I 


(<bnlequence 2 but when my life 
Was 


«a 
- 
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was diſpaired of, when ſhe knew 
that I was dying for her, her cruel 
unconcern, the unfeeling neglect 
with which ſhe treated me, could 
only originate from the baſeſt, the 
molt contemptible of hearts, Lou- 
ifa's underſtanding is a good one; 
ſhe wore. every appearance of the 


moſt gentle, moſt compaſſionate 
nature; how then am I to diſtin- 
guiſh? Or why believe that others 
are leſs faulty? Would you have 
me a ſecond time give credit, a ſecond 


time experience agonies, almoſt, 
beyond the power of human nature 


to ſuſtain; a ſecond time endanger 


my life, for ſuch light, ſuch vain, 
ſuch 


( 44 ) 
ſuch 'worthleſs wretches, as I am 
convinced all women are, 


»Tis in vain to contradi him, 
but I am fully aſſured, that if his 
paſſion for the faithleſs Louiſa was 
entirely eradicated from bis heart, 
he would be leſs a an 


Adieu 1 800 dear Seymour, and 
give your friend the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing, that the man whom he moſt 
fincerely eſteems, is worthy of his 
approbation, and nnn. *. 


Wen Chet Mackenfie. 


; 
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TH TIED 13%, 
VO know not my dear Eliza 
how delighted lam at being 
freed from the importunities of 
Mr. Seymour; you have an hun- 
dred times accuſed me of inſenſi- 
bility, and as I continued indiffer- 
ent to him, believed that no man 


would have power to engage my 
affeQion : that is a truth of which 
Jam by no means certified, I allow 


him 


* 


6860) 


him, to be very handſome, but 
there is a vehemence in his manner, 
a wildneſs and ardour in his eyes and 
countenance, that is far more terri- 
fying, than pleaſing; it may be 
occaſioned by love, but I am ſure 
it had always this effect on me, that 
I'never ſaw him without a trem- 
bling agitation, that amounted al- 
Moſt to horror; his temper is like- 


wiſe impatient and ungovernable; 


when he has been making an avow- 
al of his love, and I have entreated 
him to change the ſubject, his 
countenance has wore the appear- 
ance of the deepeſt deſpair, and he 
always appeared to me more 
agitated 


(a ) 


agitated than dejected. My dear 
Eliza I would prefer leſs ardour, 
and more tenderneſs; I want not 
ſuch fervent proteſtations, and ap- 
pearances of love. | Seymour has 
much - paſſion, | but I believe 
very little fondneſs; it is impoſſi- 


ble to deſcribe his agonies when he 


heard of our relationſhip to each 
other, but it forces him to be ſilent; 
and tho? he is as much as ever with 


me, I am freed from that hated 


ſubject: I aſſure you that the mi- 


ſery which it is very evident he ſuf- 
fers, occaſions me ſome pain; his 
countenance is the moſt ſtrongly 


expreſſive that I eyer ſaw, but tho 
| it 


(48) 


it has not entirely loſt its former 
animation, it "moſt clearly denotes 
his grief. How rejoiced am I at 
having found a Father; how wide- 
ly different is he from his Brother; 
he is always decently compoſed, 
and tenderly affectionate; when 
be uſed to viſit me it was by another 
name, and as a diſtant relation of 
my mother's; I faw him then but 
ſeldom, and tho his manner was 
always attentive, it was not like 
what it has been ſince he has reveal- 
himſelf to me; but I hear my uncle 
enquireing for me, and asT know his 
impatience, n bid ls dear Eliza 
adieu. 


Olivia Elli, 
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Sir CHARLES MORDAUNT, 


-TO 
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Co, N E NF IE L D. 


1 * 
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\ H! Menfield I haye ſeen her, 
have ſeen the dear deſtroyer of 
—. peace, the faithleſs, ungrateful, 

but ill beloved Louiſa; I went laſt 
night to the Play, and in the very 
box where 1 was, Mis Byton and 
another lady entered, I would have 
immediately quitted it, but ſurprize 
at this unexpected meeting, and 
ſome remains of my former weak 


F neſs 


ncle 
v his 
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Mot. 
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neſs, occaſioned ſuch a trembling, 


that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
I ſupported myſelf; ſhe ſtarted, 
and bluſhed at the fight of me, but 
her embarraſſment was trivial in 
compariſon of mine; an involun- 


tary, ſigh eſcaped me? ſhe fixed her 


eyes on mine, with a tender- 
neſs ſhe knows but too well 
how to counterfeit; can the gay, 
the thoughtleſs Sir Charles Mor- 
daunt (ſaid ſhe) be unhappy, 1 
ſhould have imagined that your in- 
conſtancy was a preſervative for 
your peace, and that it was only 
for the forſaken to be wretched 7 
| true, ſaid I, ſorrow is occaſioned 


( 51 ) 
by diſappointment, and diſappoint- 
ment by our own weak credulity ; 
but I will believe that inconſtancy 
is a ſecurity for our peace, for you 
have every appearance of happineſs; 
that was undoubtedly true, for ne- 
ver had l ſeen a. more. ſerene, a 
more heavenly countenance: Oh ! 
Edward ſhe is more lovely, more 
at'raQive, more ſeducingly enchant- 
ing than ever. Are no allowances 
ſaid ſhe de jectedly, to be made for 
one, who blinded, and miſled by 
youth, and vanity, knows not the 
value of the merit that is attached 
to her, but who at laſt ſees, and 
repents her errors; but this is not a 


F 2 place 


TY 
place to talk in; my dear Mordaunt 
(for ſtill I muſt call you ſo) favour 


me with your addreſs, and to- mor- 


row I will be more explicit: I for- 
got the madneſs, the impropriety 
of a compliance with her requeſt 
and inconfiderately gave it her; I 
Have hada letter from her this morn- 


ing, and you muſt therefore excuſe 
the ſhortneſs of this, as 1 cannot de- 
lay cn PC it, , 


Sir 
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Sir CHARLES MORD AUNT, 
Mp B T R ON. 


HAT. am I to infer from your 
| conduct laſt night, and how 
give credit to the tender aſſurances 


contained in your letter, which I 
this morning received: do you wiſh 
again to triumph over a heart, which 
you once with ſo much ſcorn reject- 
ed, with ſo much cruelty deceived; 
you muſt be convinced of the un- 

F 3 bounded 
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bounded power of your charms ; my 
death was nearly the conſequence 


of your deſertion; heaven knows 


I wiſhed not for life, the world was 
to me a joy leſs deſert deprived of 
you; why do you wiſh a ſecond 
time to impoſe upon my credulity, 
I cannot ſurvive repeated diſap- 


pointments; Do you wiſh to de- 


prive me of my exiſtence ? you have 
already of every earthly felicity: 


| my heart was nearly broke—you 
- faw me dying—you knew that your 


indifference occaſioned it; yet then 
you. thought me unworthy of the 
leaſt conſideration: Oh! my too 
much loved Louiſa, tell me for 

ad ac what 


( 55 ) 


what crime you have thus deter- 
mined on my deſtruction; I muſt 
not, cannot again credit the dear de- 
luſion; but this belicve, that I 
would ſacrifice worlds if J poſſeſſed 
them, that you had never betrayed 
me. What could wear more the 
appearance of candour, and fincer- 
ity than your former conduct? yet 
how cruelly was I deceived - and 
what a requital did you make [tomy 
paſſion z do you reſolve to purſue 


me with unremitting hatred? Per- 


haps you imagine that time and 
abſen ce have reſtored me to my 
reaſon, and that I have regained my 
peace; if it will afford you any fa- 

| tisfaction 
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tisfaction, I muſt declare that you 


have never been abſent from my 
heart; in ſpite of every effort, your 
image purſued me every where; I 
confidered you as unworthy, but 
my heart ſtill cheriſhed the dear, 
the fatal idea of that appearance of 
innocence and fondneſs, which firſt 
undid me; reſt aſſured that 1 am 
miſerable, and without you really 
wiſh my death, do not attempt a 
ſecond time to deceive me; you 
accuſe me of infidelity, alas Louiſa 
am I unfaithful? *'Tis true I have 
ſtrove by every art in my power 
to baniſh the remembrance of you; 
had I been leſs conſtant, 1 might 

have 


(57) 

have found in ſome one woman, a 
conſolation for the loſs of you, 
which I aſſure you upon my hon- 
our your whole ſex have not been 
able to afford. How jqyleſs, how 
languid is every pleaſure in which 
the heart has no ſhare; I have flown 
with a wild impetuofity from one 
to another; my time was engaged, 
but I was never happy, or inter- 
eſted: but do not imagine Louiſa 
boecauſe I have made fo full a diſclo- 
ſure of my ſentiments, that I ſhall 
ever indulge a ſecond time that 
weakneſs; all intercourſe between 
us is at an end; without confidence, 
and a mutual eſteem, and a reli- 

ance 
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anee on each others faith, it could on- 
ly be productive of jealouſy, doubts, 
ſuſpicions, and endleſs diſquie- 


tranquility, too well aſſured am I, 


committed againſt myſelf, but par- 
don me if I ſay, I never can truſt or 
believe again: for your ſake ] deſpiſe 


lieve that if a woman poſſeſſed of 


(587) 


tude: I wiſh not to embitter your 


that I never could be conducive to 
your happineſs; I forgive every fault 


the whole ſex; and ſhall ever be- 


every advantage both natural and 
acquired, can be ſo cooly falſe, and 
unfaithſul, that fidelity is the por- 
tion only of our ſex, and that the 
want of it in yours, is ſupplied by 
kh | falſe 


( 59 ) 

falſe tears, diſembled proteſtations; 
and a well feigned appearance of 
affection, with which you deceive, 
and betray to diſtraction and miſery, 
all thoſe, who are ſo unfortunate as | 
to loye like the wretched, 


a C 1 Mordaunt. 


6 


Sr CHARLS MORD'AUNT, 


T 0 


Colonel MENFI E L D. | 


C ONGRATULATE me my 

dear Menfield on my fortitude ; 
T have reſiſted the moſt inviting aſ- 
ſurances of love from the only 


woman in the world who is able 
to inſpire me with that paſſion: I 
have reſolutely abſented myſelf 
from every place in which there is 
a poſſibility of meeting her. I told 
you in my laſt I was going to write 

to 


(. 61 ) 


to her; 1 did fo, and tho I renoun-. 
ced her for ever, I was above practi- 
ſing the little female arts of falſ- 
hood, and diſſimulation, 1 confeſſed 

I loved her, and acknowledged the | 
power ſhe till poſſeſſed over me; 
Oh! Edward I am reſtleſs, and diſ- 
ſatisfied; I can no longer purſue a 
ſex, which ſurely were created for 
a more worthy pur, oſe, than mere- 
ly to be conducive to our amuſe 
ments, and tranſient pleaſures: 

you will be ſurprized at this opin- 


ion, ſo contrary to what I former- 
ly profefled, but my heart was 
laſt night (for the firſt time ſince 
Louiſa's cruel deſertion of me) ſen- 
Vox. I. G fible 


Ca) 
ſible of ſome emotions of commiſ- 


ſeration, and eſteem for a woman. 
Alter I had wrote to Miſs Byron, 


1 

1 

to conquer the dejeQion of my 
ſpirits, and overcome the. painful ; 
4 


recolleRion of what preyed upon my 

heart, as the moſt, likely means to 

triumph over the laſſitude, and op- 

preſſion which overwhelmed me, 

I went to pay a viſit to Miſs Emelia 

Harcourt, whom you formerly had : 
ſen in the country, and on whoſe 

account, both you, and the fage 

Mackenſie, have read me ſo many 
lectures: the received me with 
every appearance of tenderneſs, and 
ſatisfaQtion ; I renewed the conver- 
33 ſation, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 63) 
ſation of love; the liſteued with 
complacency and delight, I thought 
it was then in my power to obtain 
from her fondneſi the moſt endear- 
ing proofs of itz but I was miſta- 
ken; the rejected me with a look 
of ſurpriſe, grief, and indignation; 
I fell at her feet, and imputed my 
offence to exceſſive love; her c nr’ 
tenance loſt the appearance of te- 
ſentment, but it was ſucceeded by 
2 look of deſpair, and anguiſh, at 
which I was not entirely unmoved; 
ſhe cntreated me to riſe: the ſupe- 
*- riority Sir Charles, ſaid ſhe, which 
you poſſeſs over me in birth, and 
fortune, ought at firſt to have con- 
G2 vinced 
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vinced me, that an union with one 
ſo every way your inferior, as it 
was incompatible with your ambi- 


tious and intereſted views, fo it was 


alſo your intention never to per- 
form; but as my own heart could 


never entertain a thought of inſin- 


cerity, or deceit, I did not ſuſpect 
it in you, but deluded by my affee- 
tion, I forgot the diſparity of our 


ſituations, you have this evening 


awakened me to a conſciouſneſs 
of my folly; I own that Emily 
Harcourt is unworthy the title of 

Lady Mordaunt, but furely . ſhe 
never merited from Sir Charles the 


cruel inſult ſhe has received; I was 
not 


( 65 ) 
not miſled by vanity, or ambition; I 
ſaw, as I vainly imagined, in you, 
every thing that was amiable, and 
pleaſing; if an avowal of love on 
my part, if the moſt, truſting con- 
fidence, of the ſincereſt, and tender- 
eſt eſteem, cannot be , imputed to 
me as, crimes; tell me then. for 
what offence,, a man fo. juſt, ſo 
generous, as you ever appeared to 
be; have endeavoured to deſtroy 
and ruin me for ever: why ſhould 
you with to turn ſeducer, and rob 
me of that innocence which I have 
heard you ſo frequently declare, 
irſt engaged your affection, cruel, 
man, continued ſhe with a ſigh ; 
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you are happily ignorant of the 


Sir Charles 1 entreat you to leave 


(6G) 


pain of hopeleſs tenderneſs; and tho 
the horrid neceſſity of being reduced 
to deſpiſe, what we once believed 


Was poſſeſſed of every virtue, if you 


could conceive what I ſuffer, you 


Would for my fake, abandon a 
fimilar conduct: let it be ſufficient 


that you have made one wretched, 
and the certainty that it is poffible 


c Rorefift, and reſign for ever the man 
we love, when his conduct is in- 


confiſtent with juſtice, and human- 


ity, teach you that there are wo- 


men, who can ſupport every thing 
but guilt, and infamy; and now 


Me; 
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me: I freely forgive, but reflection 
will J hope convince. you that you 
purchaſe your amuſements too dear- 


ly, when the happineſs of thoſe 
who never injured, or offended 
you, is the ſacrifice, Her words 
and manner ſtruck me, a painful 
recollection preſſed upon me, why 
faid I'to myſelf, cannot I feel for 
Emily, all that I do for the faiths 


lefs Louiſa; J entreated her to be 


compoled, I am (faid I) morecrims 
inal, than even you believe me; 
Oh! Emily, (I continued) in an 
agony which the tumultuous emo- 
tions of my heart would not per- 
mit me to ſuppreſs: why did I not 

ſooner 


* 


her, in yain 1 implored her pity, 
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merit, and why is my ſoul ſtill 


enſlaved by a paſſion, which at 


once diſhonours, and deſtroys me? 


I was convinced of the cruel impro- 
priety of what I had ſaid, when I 
perceived Emily breathleſs. in her 
chair; I then in reality felt all that 


tenderneſs which I had before only 


affected; never had Lreceived ſuch 


flattering proofs of love, from an 


amiable, worthy object; I uſed 


every means to reſtore her to life, 


it was ſome time before I ſucceed- 


ed, when ſhe recovered her ſpeech, 
it was only to conjure me to. leave 


and 
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and compaſſion; I entreated her to 
allow me to ſtay, to explain, to 

extenuate my conduct; 1 already 
know too much, Sir Charles, ſaid 
ſhe, and this forcing your company 
upon me, is as inſulting as your 
former behaviour was baſe and 
cruel; however I reſolutely perſiſt- 
ed in not leaving her, till ſhe had 
granted permiſſion for me to write 
to her, and promiſed to return an 
anſwer, this with much difficulty 
I obtained. ' I returned home in a 
ſtate of mind, that I ſhould have 


pitied in my moſt implacable, and 
bittereſt enemy: I have not yet 


wrote to her, too well I know that 
* there 


_ 
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there are not any - circumſtances 


which can juſtify me to her: 1 with 


not for poſſeſſion of her heart, but 


lo amiable, ſo gentle is her difpo- 
ſition, that her eſteem, and friend- 


"ſhip would greatly al leviat my 


* 


- 
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May heaven guard you from 
a diſappointment is the fincete 


with of your alfectionate, ; 
 Mordaunt. 
{os 
HENRY 


RY 
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HENRY SEYMOUR, Ffj. 
33 10 


CHARLES MACKENSIE, E. 


had anſwered your letter ſooner, 
my dear Mackenſie, had I not 

been prevented by illneſs; I have 
been almoſt on the verge of eter- 
nity, but am at laſt ſufficiently re- 
covered, to be able to write to you: 
why do I ſtill. breathe, diſcontent- 
ed, repining, diflatisfied with my 
exiſtence; why am I compelled to 
endure 


] 
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endure 17 Oh! charles tho my 
bodily ſtrength is greatly impaired : 
tho' Iam fo weak, ſo liſtleſs, fo 
languid; that I am reduced almoſt 
to the helpleſs flate of an infant; 
my mind is by no means affected, 
or the ſtrength of its feelings abated; 
the emotions of my heart are-as 
ardent, as lively, as ever, my paſ- 
ſion remains unſubdued, and ſtill 
tortures, ſtill afflits me: I had 
felt myſelf exceedingly indiſpoſed 
for ſome time, but I did not com- 
plain, indeed the dreadful, agon- 
izing pains of my mind, render- 
ed me almoſt inſenſible to evety 
other feeling : but as I was fitting 
| %4 


EY -? 
by Olivia one day, dwelling with 
2 minute attention on the beauties 
of her perſon, and reflecting with 
deſpair, and anguiſh on the impoſ= 


fibility of my ever forgetting, or 


poſſeſſing her, when my heart was 
oppreſſed ſo much, which joined 
to the languid ſtate of my health, 


. was more than I could ſupport, 


and I ſunk lifeleſs at her feet, I 
was conyeyed home and put 
to bed, where a burning fever 
enſued. I raved inceſſantly of Oli- 
via.—Heavens knows ſhe was the 
only cauſe of my ſufferings, and 
diſorders. I entreated my brother 


to allow her to come to me, 
Vor. I. a H . | ; he 


e 


be complied with my requeſt; her 
ſenſibility, and compaſſion appearcd 
to be intereſted, She ſighed when 
the approached the bed, 'twas the 


firſt inſtance of commiſſeration 1 


had ever received from her; 1 took 
ber hand and prefſed it to my 
heart, which languid, and expiring 
as I was, at her preſcnce acquired 
"new life and motion. I am dying 
Olivia, faid I, 1 could not ſupport 
my ſorrows; hated, and rejected 


as my paſſion has ever been by 
s Jou, at leaſt believe i it was ſincere, 


and do juſtice to the ardour of 1 it, 
tho you never thought it worthy a 
"return; perhaps this 15 che laſt 

time 
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time I ſhall ever ſve you, do not 
then deny me the ſatisfaction of 
telling you, with how much truth 
and feryour I love you; and Oh, 
believe me, that a death which is 


occaſioned by the exceſs of my 


paſſion, is to me, both dear, and 
glorious ; and fince it is impoſſible 
to live for you, thus to refi ign my 
being,. and by dying remove every 
doubt of the fincerity of my love, 
is the only circumfance that could 
aford the ill-fated Seymour the leaſt 
gleam of ſatisfaction. She burſt into 
tears; yes Charles, ſhe abſolutely 
wept for me. Oh! that the ſenſa- 


tions which her tears occaſioned 
H 2 7” _ 
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could have laſted for ever, or that 
I had happily died at that inſtant, 
ignorant of any other, at that mo- 
ment my | exiſtence ſhould have 
terminated, I ought not to have 
hved bend 1 it, You pity me then 
Olivia, ſaid I, and when the cold 
grave have ſevered us for ever, 
then divcfted of prejudice, and ha- 
tred, reflect on the fate of your 
Henry; reflect that | his paſſion 
ought not to be conſidered as 2 
crime, and chat though he was not 


happy, the gability, and faith of 


is affection, rendered bim worthy 
of it. Heaven in pity, is going to 
releaſe me from my miſery, and 
you 


(7) 


you from the fight of one that 1s 
deteſted by you. Alas! (faid Oli- | 
via in a faltering voice,) for pitys 
ſake compoſe yourſelf; your too 
great ſenſibility deſtroys you: 1 
reſpet—T eſteem you—l never was 
blind to your merit, but nature by an 
inſtinctive impulſe, ſaved me from 
having you. Perhaps an unknown, 
ſecret power exempted me from 


that paſſion, our relationſhip which 


prevents my feeling more, alſo 
makes me ſenſible of the fincereſt 
pity, and compaſſion for your diſ- 
treſſes. I am ſatisfied Olivia, ſaid 
I, the emotions of our hearts are | 
not dependant on ourſelves, nor 

3 do 


(8) 
do I -condemn your - indifference, 
A fainting ſucceeded Theſe words, 
it was believed by all that was pre- 
ſent, that I was gone for. ever. 
Contrary however to the opinion of 
every one, and my own eager 
wiſhes, I am now. entirely out of 
danger. Youth, and the cruel 
ſtrength of my conſtitution, have 
preſerved me: but ſurely the mind 
though. its operations may be flow, 
muſt at laſt be ſure. But my dear 
Charles, I muſt now bid you adieu, 


hi 
as I feel myſelf greatly fatigued, 5 
indeed, I am ſo very weak, that of 
the moſt trivial thing affeQs me. = 
ye 


L:0 Henry Seymour, 


1 
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Fog 
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Have very little occaſion my 
dear Sophia to continue vain 


of the influence of my charms; as 
Mordaunt abſolutely rejects that 
heart, which I have condeſcended 
to offer him. I informed you of 
our meeting at the play, but I had 
not then ſufficient time to acquaint 
you, with my real ſentiments re- 

bo. ſpecting 


ur. 


. 


ſpecting him. I had heard a great 
deal of the improvement of his 


perſon, and manners, from his long L 
reſidence in Paris, but I was very * 

little affected by it, I had heard bl 

that the ſoft, the ſentimental, the fo 
fincere, Sir Charles Mordaunt, was th 
become a gay, faſhionable ſeducer, 1 

and he, that had formerly been ſo ſh 
ſcrupulouſly exact in his conduct, Pa 

was a depraved, unfeeling libertine; he 

this, I alſo heard, with the utmoſt It 
| unconcern: but when I was in- * 
formed that Miſs Harcourt ap- le} 
| peared to have fixed his roving pi 
heart, and that it was univerſally fe] 
believed that ſhe would become F 
| t 9 » 


| Lady 
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Lady Mordaunt. My pride was 
awakened, and I reſolved if poſſi- 
ble to preſent it; I never could 
forgive her, for depriving me of 
the attentions, - and aſſiduities of 
Lord George Stanley, and though 
ſhe rejected his addreſſes I cannot 
pardon her for the preference which 
he gave her. As ſoon therefore as 
I heard that Sir Charles was eter- 
nally with her, I determined to 
ſeperate them. I reflected on the 


extreme tenderneſs which he once _ 


felt for me, and believed that if 1 


* have an opportunity of ſeeing 
him, that wild and diſſipated as 


he is become, I might yet reſume 
| an 


(n 


my power over him: I informed 


r 


you of the letter which I ſent him, 


and alſo of the anſwer 1 had re- 


: received. He ſtill loves me, and 


I cannot but admire the candour 
with which he confeſſes it, and the 
ſpirit with which he rejects that love 
1 offer him. Seriouſly my dear 


Sophia, i fear] am more attached 


to him than I wiſhed | to be: for- 1 


merly his rimidity, and that exceſ- 
five dread of offending me, ren- 
dered him contemptible in my 


| opinion, but his manner is now 
1 more bold and manly. Yet I do 


not imagine that 1 really love him, 
but I am reſolved 0 detach him 


J 


from 


/ 4 5 
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from Emily Harcourt, ſhe ſhall 
not boaſt a ſecond triumph over 
me; I mean to anſwer his letter, 
he acknowledges that I am ſtill 
beloved, and ſurely it will not be 
a difficult taſk to delude him into 
a belief of my fincerity, when his 
own heart will will take part in 
the deluſion. 


Wiſh me ſucceſs my dear 8o- 


phia, and believe me fincerely 
yours, 


Loviſa Byron, 


| Sir 
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Sir CHARLES MORDAUNT, 
TO ; 


Mp HARCOURT. 


O be under the cruel neceſſity 
of acknowledging oneſelf to 
be the moſt Sulgakle, the moſt 
criminal of men, is ſurely a ſe- 
vere mortification, and a very hu- 
miliating taſk, but it is perfect 
eaſe, and tranquility, in compa- 
pariſon with the painful, the de- 
ſtracting recolleRion, that we have 
__* injured. 


(8%) 


injured merit, and excellence, which: 
m honour, and feeling we were 
bound to protect, and guard from 
the deluſions; the injuſtice of 
others; what then- muſt not my 
ſenfations be. Ob! Emily you 
know not what: I ſuffer, but I de- 
ſerve miſery: would to Heaven 
that you was: happy; E ſhall: not, 
cannot, urge any thing in my own 
Jaſtification, the attempt would be 
a ſecond injury, à fecond- inſult: 
yet as J am deſervedly the object 
of your hatred; and contempt, let 
me gratify your juſt revenge, ſo far, 
as to inform you, that I am miſe- 
rable, and the circumſtances which 


Vor. I. 1 have 
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have occaſioned that miſery. When 
very young I was atiached/ to a 
lady, who to every grace, and 
perſonal perfection, wore the ap- 
pearance of every virtue ; ſhe affec- 
ted an equal .tenderneſs for me, 
but ſhe did. not long perſevere in 
that deluſion; ſhe abandoned me; 
my life was nearly the forfeiture 
of that inconſtancy—1 left England. 
The falſehood of Miſs Byron, and 
the light, diſſipated manners, of the 
* women that I became acquainted 
with in Paris, led me to believe 
that all were triffling, and infincere; 
*twas.an ungenerous opinion, and 


for 


I now bluſh at, and reprobate it 


CY] 


for ever: to my confuſion I ac- 
knowledge, that I believe there 
was no injuſtice in my conduct. I 
remained ſtill tenderly devoted to 
the faithleſs Louiſa: I did not, 
could not, efface her from my 


heart, I became acquainted with 


you: need I tell you that I was 


inſpired with tenderneſs, admira- 
tion and eſteem; but the erroneous 
opinions which I too long had 
cheriſhed, was not to be eradica- 


ted immediately. In your ſaciety 


I had found a conſolation, and plea- 
ſure, which none other of your 


ſex could afford: I was charmed; 
I was delighted with it. The merit, 


I 2 the 
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the amiable qualities, of Miſs Har- 
court I would frequently fay to 
myſelf, will baniſh from my heart 
this unworthy, this deſtructive paſ- 
hon. My vifits to you were fre- 
quent: inſenſibly I talked of love: 
alas! what IJ felt was undeſerving 
of a return. I ſought only my own 
- gratification, nor did I merit that 
tenderneſs, with which you bleſſed, 
and honoured me. Oh! if the 
guilty, the wretched Mordaunt 
might prefume to hope for forgive- 


neſs ; might dare to ſolicit your 
friendſhip, and you ſhould gene- 
rouſly pardon the faults of the 
Hover, in conſideration of the future 

| ſincerity 
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ſincerity of the friend, how bleſt, 
bow happy, would he conſider him- 
ſelf, Forget that I ever mentioned 
love; but do not I conjure you, en- 
tirely baniſh me from your heart : 
fecl for me ſome little pity, ſome 
little friendſhip; confider me as 
your brother ; but I have preſumed 
too far; but look on me at leaſt as 
one, that ſincerely repents his er- 
rors, and though undeſerving your 
compaſſion, is the moſt wretched 
of mankind. | 


Charles Merdaunt. 
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| I Know I ſhall incur your anger, 
by preſuming to write to you; 

by. daring: to avow a paſſion at 
once abhorrent to nature, to reli- 
gion, and to you, but certain as 
I am of your diſpleaſure, I yet feel 
it impoſſible to be filent. Gracious 
Heaven! I have not yet acquired 


fortitude to act in eternal oppoſi- 
tion 


Sr. 


fortune, but the indifference of her 


(91) 


tion to my feelings ; to conquer the 
moſt prevalent defire of my heart: 


the moſt prevalent did I fay? Alas! 


Olivia, it is the only one that in- 
fluences me, all are loſt, are ab- 
ſorbed in that. I ſometimes indulge 


- myſelf in the melancholy pleafure 


of reflecting, how truly bleſt 1 


| ſhould have been, had my affec- 


tion been placed on one who could 
have returned it with equal ardour; 
and fate had not placed any barrier 
between us; but I could triumph 
over every thing; I could diſregard, 
and deſpiſe every obſtacle, and 
bchold with contempt every mif- 


1 adore, 
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I adore. Why did nature form me 
with this exceſſive, this fatal ſuſ- 


ceptibility, it deſtroys, and pre- 


vents a return; and one more cold, 
more languid, more unimpaſſioned 
than myſelf would obtain a bleſſing 


which he did but half deſire, and 


could but half enjoy. Whilſt I 
whoſe very exiſtence depended on 
the attainment, am diſregarded, and 
rejected. I deſpile; I abhor my 
own weakneſs. -,] execrate myſolf 
in thus giving way to my fe-lin. 
I reaſon, - I afſume a falſe pride, 
I thiak myſclf reſtored to my tor- 


8; 


mer reſolution, when ſomie unfor- 


tunate circumſtance recalls you to 
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my memory; the deluſion vaniſhes, 
and I ſink again into that weak - 
neſs, which I vainly imagined I 
had renounced, and reprobated for 
ever. I ondeavoured the conqueſt 
of > own heart. Ah! Olivia, 
is it not the moſt 'dange- 
Tous oh my foes; I abfented my- 
ſelf in ſome meafure from you, 
Lou know the effect that the con- 
flièts of my mind produced; they 


realy deſtroyed me, but I do not 
complain; my fituation excited your 
ſenſibility ; you wept for What I 
fuffered. Ah! my beſt beloved 
Olivia, by what. idle notions, and 
prejudices are you goyerned? You 


lamented 


(94. 


lamented the pains which I endured 
from illneſs; you, that have ever 
be held with unconcern, the cruel, 
deſtracting anguiſh of my heart, 


how far ſuperior to every other; | 
could the ſevereſt bodily ſufferings { 
- depreſs or overwhelm me. I deſ- 1 
piſe pain, I laugh at the "moſt f 
dreadful maladies; I am only in 0 
one part acceſſible; tis my heart; d 
yet with the utmoſt indifference pl 
you have beheld that torn with the * 
moſt agonizing pangs. You. have to 
ſeen it deſtracted with grief; and 8 
breaking with the cruel torments bl. 
of a ſlighted, hopeleſs paſſion; yet 


I then never excitcd one ſigh, but 
when 


80 


when you imagined I was dying, 
when I had the- pleaſing hope of 
reſigning my life and miſery toge- 
ther, you then wept; from whence 
proc. eded that ſympathy ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with your ſormer conduct: 
is it that you conceive death to be 
ſo terrible? or the deſtrudtion of 
our tendereſt hopes ſo trivial. But 
do not Olivia imagine that JI am 
pleading in favour of a paſſion, 
which I am convinced I ought not 
to indulge. -I yield to the crael, - 
curſt neceſſity: 1 adore. / virtue ; 
blame me not if I pay my adoration ' 
to her moſt perfect votary. 
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I meant only to have wrote a few 
lines to have informed you, that 
I have complied wih my brother's 
requeſt, and conſented to leave 
England; to quit for ever my 
friends, my family, my native 
country; but that is little, to bid an 
eternal adieu to you, tis there that 
the wretched dey mour alone is fuſe 
ceptible. My brother begs, he entreats 
me to go; to endeavour to reco- 
ver my loſt tranquiliey; fruitleſs 


attempt: but I cannot be more 


wretched. I fhall not therefore, 


another participate in my diſtreſs. 


Once, only once Olivia, will 1 


ſee 


by. oppoſition» contribute to make 


Vai 
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ſee you. I muſt indulge myſelf 
with a laſt adieu; but even that 
pleaſure will I forego, if you forbid 
it: and only fayour me with a 
line to tell me you approve my 
reſolution, without your concur- 
rence, without you in ſome 
meaſure intereſt yourſelf in my 
fate, I feel that I ſhall not have 
courage to proceed. Oh! deign to 
reflect, how little, how very little, 


is required of you, and how ſevere 


a ſufferer, is the undone, and 
wretched Seymour, 


Vor. I. | . 
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HENRY SETMO UR, E/. p 
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F I could imagine that an inter- P. 
view with me, would be in fe 
the leaſt conducive to your hap- A 
pineſs, believe me I ſhould be 82 
very far from wiſhing to prevent ft 
it; but I am fully convinced it YO 
would have a contrary effect, and py 
e 


only tend to make you more 
1 wtetched; 


Ei. 


inter- 
be in 
hap- 
d be 
event 
bed it 
, and 
more 


hed; 


©.99 ) 


wretched ;. I applaud, 1 admire the 
reſolution you have ſhewn } in de- 
termining to leave England. Souls 
like yours that are actuated by great 
and uncommon paſſions are ever 
poſſeſſed of fortitude, to combat 
them; and are alone capable of 
truly noble and praiſe-· worthy ac- 
tions; and by one glorious effort 
perform, what thoſe of weaker 
feelings would be half their lives 
putting in execution. Heaven that 
gave you ſuch an uncommon 
ſtrength of paſſions, alſo endued 
you with a larger ſhare of reaſon; 
and as your feelings are more ar- 
dent than thoſe of any other, ſo 


= 2 are 


1 


are the exertions you make to tri- 


,umph over them, more great and 
commendable : perſevere, my dear 
Sir, in what you have reſolved on, 
and may you, by riſing ſuperior 
to your own paſſions, meet with 
all that happineſs which you fo 
juſtly merit, and which is ſo fin- 
cerely wiſhed you by ; 


| _ Olivia Elliot. 


| VO * [—_} Py 


HENRY 


ok, 


v4 


HENRY SEYMOUR, Thi. 
— f | 
CHARLES MACKENSIE, Eſq. 


DovER. 
— — w . — 


J O longer accuſe me of weak- 

neſs my dear Mackenfie, I 
have left her, parted with her, for 
ever, yet I ſtill live: the reſolution 


was haſtily formed, and almoſt 
immediately put in practice; had 


I deliberated, I had never done it. 
I curſe, I execrate myſelf for 


K 3 having 


( 102) 


having left her: why ſhould I 
add to thoſe forrows which Heaven 
has made, but too numerous. I 
am unayoidably doomed to be mi- 
ſerable, but my raſh compliance 
with my brother's importunities 
has made me more exquiſitely 
wretched; but let me acquaint you 
regularly with every thing that 
paſſed ſince I laſt wrote to you.— 
My Father's death (of which you 
doubtleſs was informed) has given 
my Brother the power of acknow- 
ledging Miſs Elliot as his daughter; 
he has done it: the circumſtances 
of his marriage are revealed to his 
friends, and he only delayed bring- 


ing 


103) 


ing her to his own houſe, till I 
had left it. A thouſand arguments 


he made uſe of, to induce me to 


quit England, if they did not con- 
vince, they at leaſt wearied me, 
weakned by deſpair, and languid by 
illneſs, I had not the power of * 
ſiſtance, and I promiſed what he 
required of me. I ordered every 
thing for- my departure with an 
avidity that aſtoniſhed him. Alas! 
it was only the eagerneſs of deſ- 
peration, the impetuoſiiy of wretch- 
edneſs that hurried me on: he 
had aſſured me that it was the 
only means of recovering my tran- 
quility, I took it upon truſt, I 

dared 


(. 204 .) 


dared not to doubt it; I tryed to 
believe him, it was, my own inter- 
eſt to do ſo; I wrote to Olivia 
before my departure, and promiſed 
her to go without even a laſt adieu. 
ſhe anſwered my letter: ſhe ap- 
plauded my reſolution : how flat- 
tering would her praiſes have been 
to me on any other ſubject. But 
they were only calculated to 
ſtrengthen me to perſevere; ſhe 
wiſhed 'to be freed from the im- 
portunities of my tenderneſs, and 
- purſued the method moſt calculated 
to inſure her ſucceſs. Yes Charles 
I left her even without ſeeing her; 
'tis that which makes me ſo com- 


pletely 


d to 
ter- 
livia 
niſed 
dieu, 
ap- 

flat- 

been 


, and 
alated 
harles 


her ; 


com- 


letely 


( 105 ) 
pletely ' wretched; had I bid her 
adieu, there are a thouſand things 
I could have ſaid, to have convin- 
ced her of the ſincerity of my 
paſſion, which ſhe now perhaps 
will doubt. Ah! had not my leay- 
ing her in that manner, too much 
the appearance of coldneſs, and 
indifference : it muſt ſeem to her 
as if I had half regained my tran- 
quility. 


a gratification of my paſſion is im- 


I wiſhed not for a return; 


poſſible: but ſorely 1 ought not to 
be forbidden the weak indulgence 


of being convinced that ſhe is aſſured 
of my love; of an affection that 


has deſtroyed me, Every proſpect 
g of 


, I T4 — — 1 m 
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of happineſs is baniſhed for ever; 
nor have I one view, one hope, 


one expeRation of felicity but in 
the grave, and eyen to that I ſhould 


deſcend with regret, I if I did 
not breathe my laſt ſigh, on her 


boſom, and expend my laſt breath 


in afſuring her, that ſhe was the 
firſt, and lateſt object of my 
oughie and wiſhes, 


Feeling as I 4 how can 1 ſup- 
port the thought that ſhe believes 


there is a poſlibility of my regain- 


ing my indifference : : the manner 
of my departure will lead her to 
imagine it, and my Brother will 
| ſtrengthen 


( 107 ) 


ſtrengthen, and confirm that idea: 
he will deſcribe to her the eager- 
neſs with which I put the plan 
in execution, and the readineſs 
with which I firſt conſcnted ; ſhe 
will impute my acquieſcence to 
the love of novelty, and the defire 
which moſt young men poſſoſs of 
'forming new connections, and be- 
ing introduced to new ſcencs: ſhe 
will not ſee in my compliance, 
the deſperation and madneſs of a 
hopeleſs paſſion. I cannot ſupport 
that thought; I muſt return and 
convince her of her error. I muſt 
return, and throw myſelf at her 
feet, and for the laſt time aſſure 


her 
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her of my ſincerity: when I have 
done that, I will then leave her, 


and put my firſt, deſign in prac- 
tice. You need not write to diſ- 
ſuade me from my ;purpoſe, as I 


ſhall leave this place very early 


to-morrow, and ſhall not put my 
letter in the poſt till the evening. 


Adieu, my dear Charles, do not 


condemn your friend, but rather 


pity. that unhappy infatuation 


which thus impels him to act 
contrary to his judgment and reaſon. 


1 


( 409 Y 


M. HARCOURT. © 
TO 


Kr "CHARLES MORDAUNT. 
— — —— — 


F Sir Charles Mordaunt ima- 
gined that a recital of his dif. 
appointments, and misfortunes, was 
calculated to give-me pleaſure, and 
reſtore peace to my boſom : he 
has formed an erroneous opinion 
of me; and a ſecond time 
Vor. I. L becn 


{ mo ) 


been miſtaken in my character and 
diſpoſition. 


When I conſider the cruel unge- 
nerous manner in which you have 
treated me, no reproaches, or in- 
vectives can be too ſevere; but 
if your own heart does not point 
out to you the baſeneſs of your 

conduct, all I could ſay would bc 
- ineffeQtual : and if it does, you are 
. ſufficiently puniſhed, without my 
adding to the torments of ſelf- 
accuſation. The pain which you 
experienced from the perfidy, and 
: ihconſtancy of another, ought to 
have deterred, you from wantonly 
| inflicting 


SS © 


inflicting it: you felt it to be in- 
ſupportable: yet with an unfeeling 


levity made others ſenſible of the 
ſame. It is my wiſh, my intereſt 
to forget, that you ever thought 
me worth the trouble of deceiving. 
And to convince you Sir Charles, 
that women are capable of a diſ- 
intereſted affe ction, I will forgive 
you, every offence: you ſay my 
friendſhip is requiſite to your hap- 
pineſs: I will grant it to you. 
And though perhaps it is an un- 
precedented weakneſs to admit as 
a friend, a man, who ſought my 
ruin, even without the inſtigation 
of love, and who, without the 


L 2 


incite- 


„nn 


ineitements of tenderneſs, was 2 
cool, deliberate betrayer: Yet the 
acknowledgement of error, and 
the contrition for it, ſhall be con- 
fidered as an expiation of the of- 
fence: and by confidence you will 
be induced to be ſincere. And 
now believe me Sir Charles, that 
there are women, who can ſa- 
erifice their tendereſt wiſhes, their 
fondeſt hopes, to the: happineſs of 
thoſe that are dear to them: bluſh 
at an opinion which you ought 


never to have formed and re- 


ſpect a ſex, who are at leaſt 
as capable of diſintereſted attach- 


ments as yours, 
Mi 


(13.9 


T0 


I Have hardly fpirits to relate to 
my dear Eliza, a circumſtance 


which has more deeply affected 


me than any other--ocqurrence of 
my life. 1 told you of the illneſs 
of my wretched Undle,, and that 
after my Grandfather's deceaſe my 


Father had prevailed on hin 
L 3 to 
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to leave England. After his de- 


| Pen. ( 4 q 1 
parture-I came home, and was 


introduced to all the' friends of our 
family. I was greatly pleaſed that 


Mr. Seymour had n to 


go without bidding me farewell, 
and flattered myſelf that the lan- 
guor of illneſs, had in ſome mea- 
ſure impaired the ſtrength of his 
feelings, but 1 * aun, 
miſtakenn. 


. " " 
* 
Tg . G7 oe | | 307; Is 


T was ſitting entirely alone yef- 


terday, when the door ſuddenly 
opened, and in an inſtant Mr. 
Seymour was at my feet. I gave 
a ſcream of furprize, and aſtoniſh- 
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ment, and nearly fainted: he 
ſprung up, and caught me in his 
arms; he preſſed me to his bo- 
ſom, with an ardour, and emotion 
that terrified me; one word how- 
ever recalled him to himſelf: 1 
then had an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving him; and never, never did 
I ſee fo ſtriking, fo affecting an 
alteration, as grief, and illneſs had 
made in him: his countenance 
uſed to be remarkably florid; his 
eyes formerly ſparkled with a fire 


that ſeemed more than mortal; 
they were now ſunk; haggard and 
hollow; andi his face pale as death; 

erery appearance of that wild im- 


patience, 
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agreeable to me, was entirely ba. 
niſhed; dejection had deadened 
every feature, and ſeemed. to have 
taken | poſſeflion of his very ſoul : 
it was with the, wamoſt difficulty 
could enquire the cauſe of his 
unexpected return, be threw him- 
ſelf a ſecond time at my feet. 
Forgive me Olivia; was all he for 
ſome. time was able to articulate, 


I faw the diſorder of his mind: 


] engreated him to compoſe him- 
ſelf: he ſighed; and proceeded, + 
J feared. that you would impute 
my haſty departure to a want of 
1 and of all the miſ- 

fortunes 


7 ” I oO 


(n Y 


fortunes with, which I, am curſt, 
that would be the moſt inſuppous 


able; look on me as a man doom 
ed, and devoted to deſtruction, 


that nouriſhes in his heart the 
poiſon that deſtroys. him. I can 


' ſupport: the torments of a hope- 


leſs, unpitied affectian; I can: ſup- 
port even deſpair: if you are: but 
fenſible from hat cauſe, that ruin 
and: defolation, proceeds 3 ſee in me 
a. wretch who bas reſigued him- 
ſelf ta miſery; who ſubmits pati- 
ently” to the certainty of never 
enjoying either caſe, or happineſs; 
and who has been fo long fami- 
larized to grief; that he is almoſt 

| reconciled 
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reconciled to it: but you muſt ; 
you ought to be convinced, that 
there is only one cauſe that could 
thus depreſs, and ruin him, © Oh! 
do not believe that when I left 
you, I was ſeduced by the vain, 
the idle notion, that abſence 
would make me forget you: do 
not imagine that: curioſity, that the 
wiſh, and deſire: of novelty, in- 
duced me to quit my native coun- 
try: to baniſh you from my re- 
membrance I knew to be impoſ- 
ſible: the recollection of you is 
imprinted on my ſoul, Your idea 
is interwoven with my exiſtence, 
and conſtitutes a part of it, You 


live 


( 119 ) 


live in my heart, and whilſt that 
beats, will ever be beloved by me. 
What pleaſure can I enjoy from 
any new connections that I form; 
alas! they would only ſerve to 
. ſhew, the inſufficiency of all, but 
one, to make me happy; and what 
. eaſe or ſatisfaction could reſult from 
new ſcenes; I carry my diſorder 
with me, and a priſon, or a pa- 
lace. is equally indifferent: his agi- 
tations were now ſo violent, that 
he was unable to ſpeak. I ſuf- 
fered little leſs than he did: 
Righteous Heaven, ' ſaid I, to my- 
| ſelf, how could I be ſo long in- 
. ſenſible to his agonies; the tears 
ſtreamed 


(120) 


ſtreamed from my eyes; at tlie 


night of them, his, reſumed a part 


of their former luſtre, and ſpark- 


led with a faint gleam of delight; 
he took my hand: Generous, kind 


Olivia, (laid he) how can I ac- 
knowledge the ſatis faction that this 
commiſeration of yours gives me; 
do not think me unfee ling, be- 


cauſe 1 rejoice at having occaſi - 


oned you uneaſineſs; in a few 
hours I ſhall leave you, when you 


iceaſe to be a witneſs to my 
diſtreſs, the remembranceiof it will 
alſo die; and you will regain your 
"tranquility z when every day will 
| e e Inn miſery; and when 


far, 


6 


far, far ſeperated from you: tor- 
tured with love, and almoſt diveſ- 
ted of reaſon, from the ſeverity 
of my ſufferings, and the wild 
extravagance of my paſſion, if 
madneſs and deſpair, ſhould con- 
quer the ſmall remains of reaſon, 
which I poſſeſs, and urge me to 
ſome act of deſperation; I will re- 
fleft on thoſe tears, which you now 
ſhed, and that way calm every 
diſquietude, and ſooth each tur- 
bulent emotion, till I fink again 
to a more reſigned and peaceful 
ſorrow: ſome happier man may 
teach you how to love, and when 
you are ſenſible of that paſſion, 


( 13 ) 
you will be able to form ſome 
judgment of my feelings: but Oh! 
let me not give way to that thought, 
to know that you ſigh for another; 


to know that another poſſeſſes 


you: I cannot bear it: Gracious 
Heaven ! conſider my preſent an- 
guiſh, accept it as an expiation of 
my offences, and fave me from 


that horror: but it is a vain, a 


fruitleſs. hope; every one that ſees 
you muſt love; and endeavour to 
engage a return; ſome one will be 
ſucceſsful: and the wretched, the 
undone Seymour, far diſtant from 
you, will be entirely forgot; diſ- 
regarded, and unpittied. He ſtarted 

up; 


C 123 ) 


up; and cauglit eagerly hold of 
my hand: Save me Olivia from 
that thought, ſpeak to me; quiet 
chis jealouſy, or I ſhall expire 
before” you. His lips trembled, his 
hand "burnt like fire. 1 was ſo 
terrifted; I was unable to anfives 
him; he immediately let go my 
hand, and threw himſelf with the 
utmoſt violence on the ground: 
I ſtarted up, and kneeling by him, 
entreated him to riſe: in the grief; 
and anguifh- of my heart, I pro- 
miſed every thing, to ſooth, and 
compoſe him; I aſſured him in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, that my 
affections were entirely diſengaged, 

5 M 2 and 


cm) 


and ſwore never to marry any one, 
without his concurrence and ap- 
probation. 

Do not accuſe me of weakneſs, 
my dear Eliza, in this raſh pro- 
miſe, the moſt unfeeling, obduzate 
heart muſt have been moved at 


the ſight of his anguiſh. = When 


I firſt knew Mr. Seymour, he was 
lively, and ſpirited to a degree of 
volatility, his countenance was 
haughty, and commanding, and he 
ſeemed formed, to rule and govern 
the world; how dreadful was the 
alteration : dejected, melancholy in 
his appearance: all that life and fire, 

which 
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which before ſparkled in every fea- 
ture, was now entirely extinct; to 
know that, hat change was occaſion- 
ed by love, and that for me. I could 
at that inſtant. have ſacrificed my- 
ſelf for him, and had he not been 
my Uncle, would have conſented 
to have become his wife. I will 

however candidly acknowledge, that 


I am at preſent much better ſa- 


tisfied- that we are related. I never 
could have been happy in an uni- 
on with him, and had I yielded, 
it would have been to his: affec- 
tion, not my own. He raiſed his 
head, on hearing what I ſaid, 
and tenderly preſſed my hand: 

M 3 he 


(126) ) 


he was ſo weakened by the ag. | 
tations he had undergone, and | 
which for a time had ſupplied him 4 
with a kind of falſe ſtrength, that | 
he was ſcarcely able to riſe, I b 
ſupported him to a ſopha; he at- b 


tempted to lay his head on my a\ 
boſom : I inſtinctiyely ſhrunk from of 
him.—Oh! my dear Olivia, (aid he, ad 
in a low, and mournful voice,) | m 
is the recollection of the lover, to tic 
exclude. all pity, and care for the Wi 
relation: our unfortunate conſangui- ſa, 
nity, has baniſhed every tender to 


claim of paſſion 3, but muſt the 
conſciouſneſs of that paſſion, for- 
bid all thought, and conſideration, 


5 ſor 
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for one ſo nearly allied to you, 
His words had the defired effect, 


I ſupported him on my boſom : 


] was not ſenſible of guilt, yet I 
bluſhed, and was exceedingly ems 
barraſſed, I felt myſelf in a very 
awkward ſituation, and the entrance 
of a third perſon, would have 
added to my confuſion: he made 
mea thouſand times repeat, that I pit- 
tied his hopeleſs affection: every aſ- 
ſurance appeared to give him plea- 
ſure. But my dear Eliza, I bluſh 
to relate, even to you, the guilty 
preſumption of which he was ca- 
pable ; he dared to attempt liber- 
ties, -ycry inconſiſtent with delicacy, 


and 
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and what he owed both to himſelf 


and me: yes, he attempted the 
ſeduction of his Brothef's' only 
child, and ſought to repay her com- 
paſſion, and grief for his ſufferings, 
by perpetval- infamy, and almoſt 
unheard of guilt, Softened as I 
was at the diſtreſs I had been a 
witneſs. too. Yet 1 repulſed him 


with the utmoſt indignation ;' that 
fear of offending, which ever at- 


tends on real loye,conquered eventhe 


impetuoſity of paſſion. He immedi- 


ately deſiſted, he conjured me to 
forgive him, I promiſed him my 


pardon, on condition that he would 


inſtantly leave me, and return to 
| Doyer, 


on: dt © * £33 - & © we 
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Dover, to this he conſented, but 


entreated me not to inform my 
Father, that I had ſeen him. My 
Brother ſaid he would ridicule, 
and deſpiſe a weakneſs which he 
neyer felt, and now Olivia for the 
laſt time, let me implore your pi- 


*%ty, may every felicity be yours, 


and may you generouſly forget the 
guilt of the wretched Seymour, 
and only remember his miſery. 
Let not the recollection of my 
offences, harden your heart againſt 
my ſufferings, my fault was that 
of madneſs, I was at that time de- 
prived of my ſenſes, but believe 
me you cannot reflect on my crime 


with 
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with more abhorrence, than I my. 
ſelf, do at this inſtant: let that 
guilty moment be buried in eternal 
oblivion, but I conjure vou, never, 
neyer, to forget, the exceſs-of my 
paſſion, my grief, and my. deſpair. 
Saying this, he preſt my hand, 
and with a ſigh, (that appeared to 
rend his heart,) haſtily tore him - 
ſelf from me, and threw | himſelf 
into the chaiſe which had waited 
for him, and was out of bght in 
an Inſtant 


1 bare complied: with his re- 
queſt, and not informed my Fa« 


| _ 


ther of his return. My dear Eliza, 


( mn 0) 


I deteſt even the appearance of 
diſſimulation, and am ſure T ought 
not to have any concealments, from 
ſo kind, ſo affectionate a parent, 
Promiſes ' ſhould uot be haſtily 
given: but once given, in my opi- 
nion there is not any circumſtance, 
which can juſtify a violation of 
them. Heaven guard my heart 


from love; for as I have given my 


word, without my Uncles concur- 
rence, I can never marry, and 1 
am pretty confident that I ſhould 
never obtain his conſent. Indeed 
when I conſider the fatal, deſtruc- 
tive effects of that paſſion, I with 


ever 
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ever to eſcape it, and join with 
Mrs. Greville in ſaying, 


61 aſk no kind returns of love, 
No tempting charm to pleaſe 
« Far from this heart ſuch gifts remove, 
& That ſighs for peace, and eaſe, 
ce Not peace, nor. eaſe, that heart can 
2 (know, 
e Which like the needle true; 
4 Turns at the touch of joy and woe, 
6 But turning, trembles too.“ 


My ſentiments perfectly coig- 
cide with hers, and I am tempted 


to believe, that indifference alone 


conſtitutes tranquility, How my 
impetuous Uncle would rave, if 
he 


Ve 
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oy 


he heard that expreſſion —his every 


ith paſſion, is carriad to ſuch atumultuous 
exceſs, that he has terriſied me, even 
p from the very chaughts of love.— 
Adieu, my dkar friend, and believe 
x me fincerely and affoctionately your's 
Olivia Seymour. 
n 4 20 
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I HAD the weakneſs and preſump- 
tion to flatter myſelf, that ſome 
remains of your former tenderneſs, 
would have induced you, to have 
fivoured me with a viſit—but I was 
unfortunately diſappointed, and miſ- 
taken, in that conjecture. Could I 

- haye ever belieyv ed it poſſible, that 
e 


. 


( 235. 9 
my intreaties to Bir Obarles Mor- 


daunt would be diſregarded ; z that 


he would reject my moſt earneſt ſo- 
licitgtions, and remain! obflinately 
inflexible to my wiſtes my ad- 
vances towards a re concilialion; ; but 
I am; too ſenſible of the cauſe,— 


Your heart, your affeQions, are en- 
 tirely eſtranged from me, and diſ. 


guſted with the former levity of my 
conduct, you. are indifferent whe» 


ther the preſent proceeds from ar- 
tifice or fondneſs. Is it ſo difficult 


to forgive the faults of vanity and 


folly? If yon loved me you would 
de leſs ſevere; yout own heart 


would) Join with me, and conquer 


N 2 ä that 


tb) 


chat ſigbborn, "relentleſs anger, to 
_ ch I am the victim. Heaven is 
my witneſs, that 1 with not a ſe- 
cond time to deceive you. Yout 
diftrefs, or grief would make me 
wretched, but your death would 


break n my heart. Oh! Mordaunt, 


the woman for your fake, forgoes 
the privileges and rights of her ſex, 
and turns a ſuppliant, and ſuitor to 


you ; muſt ſhe be entirely diſre- 


garded ; muſt the proudeſt heart 
that yet oops to you, and which 


nothing but affection could over- 


come, be rejected with ſcorn, and 
indifference; ſurely i it is impoſſible, 


and I expect from your conſideration 
and 


ms FF Mas + AN 
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and humanity, what your love de- 
nies me, You aſk me by what 
means, I can convince you of my 
ſincerity. Mordaunt, ought, not 
this letter to be an inconteſtible 
proof of it? What but the moſt 


fervent, the moſt tender paſſion, 


could conquer that baſhful reſerve, 
that timid modeſty, and feminine 
delicacy, which you cannot accuſe 
me of ever violating, but in the pre- 
ſent inſtance; let that plead for me, 
and believe me, that though impel- 
led by affection, twas long, very 
long before I could overcome my 
reluctance to write to you. Oh! 
then let it be ſucceſsful. Let not 
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your . and contempt be 
the puniſhment | for the impropriety 
of 1 my conduct; let me be wretched, 
but do not let me owe my miſery to 
Mordaunt. You ay that you till 
love me ; 4 will not doubt it ; the 
| belief i is 100 flattering, too pleaſing 
to my heart; yield then to our mu- 
8 tual tenderneſs, and facrifice your 
reſentment to your own happineſs 
and to mine; to ſay that you are 
only conducive to my peace, is too 
languid, too cold an expreffion; it it 
is alone de pendant on yourſelf. 
You are the arbiter of my fate, and 
can exalt me to the moſt perfect fe- 
liary, or e me to the greateſt 

wretch- 
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wretchedneſs. I acknowledge that 
confidence, and a reliance on each 
others fidelity, conſtitutes the plea- 
ſure of every attachment, and that 
without it all peace and tranquility | 
is at an end; the moſt violent paſſi- 
on will not compenſate for the want 
of eſteem: and believe me Sir Charles, 
that if you are not by this letter 
perfectly aſſured of the exceſs ani 
fincerity of my tenderneſs, that a 
renewal of your former affection 
would only make me wretched. 

Reflect on what I have wrote, and 
fayour me with an anſwer, | 


« * * % oy 
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Sir CHARLES MORDAUNT, 


o 


7 


M HARCO UR T., 


OW perfectly conſiſtent was 


1 the charming Miſs Harcourt's 


letter, with that candour, and ge- 
nerafity, which diſplays itſelf in 


all her actions, and how deteſ- 


tible is that wretch, who could 
give a moments pain, to ſo noble, 
fo delicate, ſo ſympathyſing a heart, 

- as 


| ( 141 9 
as hers. Let weaker minds en- 
deavour to awaken us to a con- 


ſclouſneſs of our ertors, by re- 


proaches, and invectives, which 
only tend to harden the heart, they 
wiſh to reform. You have found 
a more prevailing, a more effec- 
tual method, and by your noble 


forgiveneſs, make us ſenſible of 


remorſe, | ſharne, and contrition, for 
having even in thought, injured 


you.” Oh! Emily, is it poſſible 


that with faults, which juſtly make 
me the object of your deteſtation, 
that I am ſo bleſt, as to be con- 
ſidered as your friend. Your man- 
ner of pardoning, 1s eyen ſuperior 

to 
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40 che action itſelf: you have at once 


forgiven, and relieyed me from 
the torments of anxiety, and ſuC- 
pence, which too many of your 
ſex” delight to inflict, and by that 
means, leſſen the value, and merit 
of every. gift they confer. You 
conſider me as your friend, never 


will I give you cauſe to repent 


your goodneſs: when I do, may 
I be forſaken by heaven and earth: 
1 mean to take the liberty of wait- 
ing on you to-morrow; *titl when 
adieu: and believe me the recol- 
lection of your virtues will ever 


live in my heart, and ſtimulate 


me, 


* 
me, to. endeayour to become 
worthy the friendſhip of the beſt, 
and moſt amiable of her ſex, 


Wo” 5 
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HENRY SEYMOUR, . 


T 0 


CHARLES MACKENSIE, E. 


OU will fee my dear Mac- 
* kenſie by the date of this, 
that I do not intend putting my 
firſt reſolution in practice. I ſhall 


not return to London, and at this 


place, I am as effectually ſepe- 
rated from Olivia, as if the whole 


univerſe was between us; do not 
expect 


pre 
ha! 


crit 


lis, 


his 
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expect from me any account of our 
interview; I cannot give it 3—if I 
did you would bluſh at the weak- 
neſs of your friend, and execrate 
his guilt; yet how can I refrain 
from informin g you of it, cuſtom 
has made it ſo natural to me to re- 
veal every thing to you, a long con- 
fidence has baniſhed all caution, 
and diſtruſt, that even tho? aſſured 
of your condemnation, I cannot 
prevail on myſelf to be ſilent, or to 
have one concealment from you, 
At the time I mentioned to you (in 
my laſt) I left Dover, I cannot deſ- 
cribe to you my reflections on the 
journey, they were all as wild, as 
Vol. I. O tumultuous, 
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tumultuous, and irregular, as the 


paſſion which impelled me to make 
it. On my arrival at my Brot her's 
houſe, I did not ſtay to alk one 
queſtion of the ſervant who opened 
the door, but abruptly, and haſtily 
ruſhed into the room where my bro- 
ther generally ſat, and found Oli- 


via entirely alone; ſhe was in the 


utmoſt ſurprize, and conſternation 
at my unexpected appearance; but 
ſurprize, and conſternation, ſoon 


gave way to pity and compaſſion, 


ſhe liſtened to me with the moſt 
ſoothing, the moſt flattering atten- 


tion; her countenance was expreſ- 


five of the moſt tender anxicty, and 
every 


u 


every word was calculated to com- 
poſe, and bleſs me; ſhe gave me 
her moſt ſolemn promiſe, never to 
contract any laſting engagement, 
without my conſent, and approba- 
bation ; ſhe ſympathized in my diſ- 


treſs with 2 tenderneſs which has 


made her more dear to me than 
ever; bleſt as I was with her kind, 
her affectionate conſideration, con- 
vinced that ſhe believed my paſſion 
ſincere, and felt for what ſhe ſaw 1 
ſuffered, could you believe it Mac- 


kenſie that your friend would forego 


thoſe advantages, and act in a man- 
ner to make himſelf deſpiſed, and 
deteſted by her? What curſt infa- 
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tuation ſeized me to forget in one 
moment, my honour, juſtice, and 
fling from me the bleſſings J had 
obtained, which triyial as they were, 
was yet all the happineſs that I poſ- 
Tefled. Almoſt ſinking from the 
agitations I had undergone, and ſcarce- 
ly able to ſupport myſelf, I entreat- 
ed Olivia to allow me to lean on her 
breaſt, with ſome heſitation ſhe con- 
ſented; -I ſwear to you my dear 
Charles, that my thoughts were at 
firſt as pure, and ſpotleſs as her own 
angel boſom; but they did not long 
remain fo, Oh! do not blame me, 
reclined on her breaſt, my arms 


claſped round her waiſt, her cheek 
almoſt 
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almoſt preſt to mine, her balmy 
breath which I felt upon my lips, 
loving to the exceſs which I did, 
and in ſuch an attitude, is it to be 
wondered, that honour, virtue, eyery 
thing ſhould be forgot in the wild 
delirium of paſſion, I preſt her with 
feryour to my heart, my lips ſought 
hers with an eagerneſs. which too 
plainly demonſtrated the emotions 
of my ſoul: ſhe attempted to leave 
me, I conſtrained her to ſtay; 1 
forced myſelf into her arms. Yet 
Charles at that moment, when paſ- 
ſion was carried to ſuch a raging 
heighth, that death would have been 
far preferable to diſappointment ; 

03 even 
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even then I liſtened to, and obeyed 
the voice of virtue, or rather that of 
love; I could not perſiſt in dif- 
pleaſing Olivia, and though I would 
almoſt have facrificed my ſoul for 
the attainment of her, I had not re- 
folution to perſeyere; the tone of 
her voice was fo expreſſive of an- 
ger, grief, and terror, that I imme- 
diately defifted—defifted, Macken- 


have been unavailing; but whether 
am I wandering? do not imagine 
my dear Charles that I arrogate to 
myſelf any merit from that denial; 
dad 1 poſſeſſed her, I ſhould have 

2 ſunk 


ſie, when ſhe was entirely in my 
power, and all her reſiſtance would 


in. 
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ſunk the tender, the reſpectful lover, 
to the brutal, the unfeeling raviſher. 
On every occaſion Seymour ſhopld 
be her protector and defender, and 
- ſave her even from himſelf ; he 
was only actuated by a temporary 
madneſs ; and had he accompliſhed 
his intentiqg; and yielded to the des 
lirium of jg ; whe firſt moment of 
returning rea ſon, would have com- 
pelled him to haye deſtroyed him- 
ſelf, nor could he have exiſted one 
iaſtant after the commiſſion of ſa 
baſe, ſo cruel, ſq guilty an action: 
but thank heayen love which firſt 
inſpired the horrid thought, alſo 
conquered it. Do not condemn 
: me 


/ (152 
me Charles; tbe ſituation was too 
inviting; my feelings were irreſiſti- 
ble; but at the moment they had 
reached their greateſt height, I tri- 
umphed over and ſubdued them. 
In this place I mean to continue 
It is the wiſh of my friends, that 1 
ſhould abſent myſelf from Olivia, 
nor is it of the leaſt &nſequence, 
provided I am ſeparated from her, 
what part of the world contains me. 
Why therefore ſhould I trouble my- 
ſelf with traveling, with eternally 
carrying to new ſcenes, and forcign 
countries, a diſcontented mind, and 
a breaking heart: here will I tix my 


reſidence. I have bought a ſm. ll 
2 eſtate 
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eſtate, and ſhall give myſelf up as 
much as poſſible to the cultivation 
and improvement of it. I feel my- 
ſelf much better ſatisfied at the 
thoughts of remaining here, than in 
the idea of travelling. Adieu, to 
your friendſhip, I truſt for the ex- 
tenuation of my faults, but alas, I 
fear Olivia will not ſo eaſily forgive. 
She will reflect on my offence, with 
a cruel ſatisfaftion, and conſider it 
as a ſufficient juſtification of her 
former negleR and diſregard. But 
I muſt abſolutely force myſelf to lay 
down my pen, for if the is the ſub- 
je& I could write for ever. 


Henry Seymour. 
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Sr CHARLES MORDAUNT, 
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I ** knew the difficulty with 
*which ] reſtrained myſelf from 


viſiting you, you would not impute 
my abſence either to an eſtrang- 
ment of affection, or the want of 
an inclination, or wiſh to ſee you. 
Youaſk me if it is difficult to for- 
give the faults of vanity, and folly 
av the 
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the infidelity, and inconſtancy of 
thoſe we love, it is indeed a very 
hard taſk to pardon, and if we ever 
do it, it is ſtill impoſſible entirely to 
overcome the recolleCtion . I can 
pardon every injuſtice, and injury 
when done by one, to whom TI am 
indifferent; but they fink too deep- 
ly into the ſoul, when they come 
from a friend, or miſtreſs, and leave 
an impreſſion, which no length of 
time can entirely eradicate : heaven 
knows that I do not harbour any 
anger, or reſentment againſt you 
you almoſt broke my heart, yet 
I never reproached you; but that 
time is paſt, your ſorrow, and con- 


trition 
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trition for what youmade me ſuffer, 


{4 is an ample compenſation, and at- 
tonement: yes my deareſt Louiſa, 


| Diſtruſt once more I'll baniſh from my 
Þ| breaſt, 

: | No more thy paſſion will J diſbelieve; 
Again with fond credulity. be-bleft, 
Confide in thee, nor fear to be deceiy'd, 


i | Thy former condud ne'er ſhall give me 
| pain, | 


— — — 
— 


"T'was but the caprice of a female mind; 
*T was but to rivet faſter om my chain, 
: To make thy ſmiles more ſweet, thy love 


| 1 In gentle whiſpers ſay again J love, 
4 Let me in extaſies, and rapture live; 
"_ Thoughts 


r, 
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Thoughts of thy falſhood, ne er my heart 


ſhall move, 


They cannot love, who know not to o for- 


give. 


This truth Louiſa I to thee confeſs, 


plain; 


Id ſooner die, than thou ſhouldſt e'er com- 


Tm only happy when my fair I bleſs, 
My heart would break if thou didſt ſuf- 


fer pain. 


Too exquiſite the pleaſure that I prove, 
A joy ſo great tew mortals can obtain; 
T feel the tranſports of a mutual love, 


And quite forget I eyer ſuffered pain. 


I am as you ſee but a poor 


Poet, though a faithful and affec- 


tionate loyer; let that excuſe my 
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want of genius: the faults of the 
heart alone, are unjuſtifiable, and 
of mine Louiſa never had, nor 


ſhall have, juſt reaſon to complain; 
it has ever been tenderly devoted, 


and attached to you, and how- 


ever faulty and blameable | in my 


conduct to others, to you, it has 


ever been irreproachable. I do not 
doubt your fincerity, but tell me 
from whar cauſe this change in 
your ſentiments proceeds : whilſt 
I loved with. an ardour, which 
muſt have convinced you, that my 


very exiſtence was dependent on 


your affection, you treated me 


with the utmoſt diſregard; it is 
lot 
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not my wiſh, or intention to recur 
to paſt ſcenes; nor do I mean to 
reproach, or condemn you for your 
former conduct; I only wiſh to 
be acquainted with the cauſe that 
has occaſioned this ſurprizing al- 
teration, and made you feel 
a tenderneſs for me, at a time, 
when it was moſt natural for you 
to believe, and imagine that you 
was an object of perfect indiffer- 
ence to me, and when the per- 
fidy, and injuſtice of my conduct 


to others, made me unworthy of 


your leaſt care, or conſideration. 
Mine is an unexampled, unpre- 
cedented conſtancy, and ſcarcely to 


E 2 be 
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be equalled, even in the regions 
of romance ; however, I am happy 
that it is at laſt "rewarded, and 
will reſt contented with the feli- 
city, without inquiring too mi- 
nutely into the motives which 
occaſioned it. My natural temper 
is not either jealous, or ſuſpicious, 
I am above the meaneſs of diſtruſt, 
I place an unbounded, - unlimited 
confidence, in thoſe 1 love, 
which no chimercial fancy of my 
own, or malicious inſtigation of 
another, is able to conquer. I 
must have incontrovertible proofs 
that I am deceived, before 1 can 
entertain a doubt, or fear of dif- 


ſimula- 
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ſimulation; but once | betrayed 


my former /-truſt ; reliance, is 
ſcarcely ever to be regained, ex- 
cepting the preſent inſtance, I ſhould 
ſay, that after having experienced 
falſheod, I never can believe again; 
but if it is a weakneſs once more 
to confide in you, you | ought 
neither to deſpiſe, or condemn me 
for it; you have taken uncommon 
pains to impoſe on my credulity, 
and ſurely it is impoſſible that 
nature ſhould have formed a heart, 

capable of ſuch complicated cru- 


elty, meaneſs and baſeneſs, as 


yours muſt be, if you are a ſecond 
a time 


ei) 


dme ag me. 1 eld my 


Heart to you: I return with plea- 
ure to thoſe engagements which 
were never violated by me, and 
the breaking of which, had nearly 
deprived me of my exiſtence.- 


And now my dearest Louiſa, let 
every painful recollection, entirely 
and for eyer be baniſhed from 
our minds. I will believe that you 
was ever constant, and that our 
long and cruel ſeparation, was 
owing to unavoidable circumstan- 
ces, in which neither were blame- 
able. If affection can contri- 
bute to your happineſs, rest aſſured, 


that 
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that it is not poſſible to love with 
a more fervent fondaels, than does * 
your lauhful, * N 
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Mordaunt. 
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